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of Great Britain and the feeling toward Germany out 
of which this increase at the present time principally 
grows. 

What can be done to change this deplorable state 
of things ? The faster the fleets grow and the bigger 
they become, the tenser the strain of feeling between 
the two countries is becoming and the more uncertain 
seems the continuance of peace. That much is clear. 
It is clear also that if the rivalry continues there can 
in the end be but one outcome — a dreadful catas- 
trophe that will paralyze the world. No escape from 
the situation can be found along the line of arma- 
ments. Increase by one means counter increase by 
the other. Neither will back down and acknowledge 
itself beaten. War, " grim visagGd war," is waiting 
for his glut at the end of this dark road. 

Those in England- and Germany who understand 
the situation and see what its result at no distant 
day must be, — and there are many such, — cannot 
move too swiftly in their efforts to deliver their 
countries from the impending calamity. In season 
and out of season they must utter their warning, 
until rulers and people alike come to their senses, — 
and when they come to their senses they will come 
together, and then an agreement will be quickly 
reached, in which the other maritime powers will 
hasten to join, which will deliver the North Sea and 
the English Channel from the awful nightmare now 
hovering in blackness of darkness over their shudder- 
ing waters. Will England do her duty and lead the 
way to this happy outcome, or will she hasten on 
down the way of the bottomless abyss where collapse 
and irretrievable ruin await her? Let her decide 
without delay. 

-« ♦ »■ 

The Postponement of the Peace Con- 
gress. 

The postponement of the Peace Congress that was 
to have met at Stockholm on August 29 was a great 
disappointment in many ways, especially to the Ameri- 
can delegates, all of whom were either on the other 
side of the water or on the way when the announce- 
ment came. But the Stockholm committee on organ- 
ization reached the decision to postpone the Congress 
after the most careful study of the whole situation 
brought about by the great strike at the Swedish 
capital. They tried till the last moment to avoid 
postponement, but knowing that normal conditions 
could not be restored in time, and urged by a num- 
ber of European workers, who feared that the attend- 
ance would be small, not to try to hold the meeting, 
they finally, on the 17th of August, announced by 
letter and wire their decision to postpone. 

We have no doubt that the committee acted con- 
scientiously according to their best light, and we have 
no disposition to criticise them, though we still think 
that, all things considered, the Congress might well 



have been successfully held. None were more dis- 
appointed, however, than the members of the Stock- 
holm committee. They had expended much labor 
and money in preparations, and their natural desire 
was to go on. But feeling that the Congress might 
be small, and that they would be unable properly to 
take care of the delegates, they with reluctance gave 
up the meeting. 

Under the circumstances the committee express a 
strong desire that the Congress of next year be held 
in Stockholm. This desire certainly ought to be 
granted, as we have no doubt it will be, by the Inter- 
national Peace Bureau, which has the general charge 
of the organization of the peace congresses. The 
Swedish and other Scandinavian workers certainly 
deserve to have the next Congress, considering all 
that they have done for the cause and the large 
expense and trouble that they have been put to on 
this occasion. 

The chief cause for regret that the Congress had 
to be postponed is that what promised to be an un- 
usual opportunity was thus lost for the peace party 
of the nations again to impress upon the intelligence 
and conscience of the world the great constructive 
measures which they are urging for the final estab- 
lishment and assurance of a regime of peace and jus- 
tice among the nations, and to utter once more, with 
all the weight of their united authority and judgment, 
their protest against the current senseless and ruinous 
rivalry in armaments. The last three or four inter- 
national peace congresses and the recent national 
congresses and special conferences, like that at Lake 
Mohonk, have done extremely effective service in this 
direction. But their work needs immediate enlarge- 
ment and strengthening. The present is a most 
strategic moment. The peace movement has made 
remarkable progress within a few years. Some of its 
ideals are already in considerable measure realized, 
and it is of the utmost importance that there be no 
break in the effort to secure their complete triumph. 
Again, the sentiment of the people in practically all 
countries in support of the world-peace program and 
in opposition to the further growth of competitive 
arming is larger and stronger than ever before. But 
it is still in many places timid and halting. It needs 
stimulating and concentrating. For these reasons 
the Peace Congress would have had a rare oppor- 
tunity at Stockholm to further the great aims of the 
peace cause. 

Furthermore, the supporters of the old regime of 
narrow, egoistic nationalism, with its reliance on brute 
force and organized violence, were never more aggres- 
sive than at the present time. They have so far suc- 
ceeded in keeping the old militaristic policies largely 
in force and have prevented the full realization of the 
new order of justice, trust and peace. It is to be 
regretted, therefore, that the friends of peace could 
not once more this year have voiced their demands 
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for a better state of international relations from the 
commanding platform of a world congress. 

However, we are not in the least alarmed lest the 
cause suffer permanent loss, or even retardation, 
through the failure of a single congress. The inter- 
national gatherings are only the larger expression of 
the vital and ever deepening movements of thought 
and sentiment on behalf of a new international order 
which are in process within the nations. These pop- 
ular national peace currents are now too deep and 
wide and strong to suffer a serious arrest. They will 
find appropriate methods of making themselves felt 
if turned momentarily out of their usual channels. 
The peace organizations are everywhere gaining 
steadily in numbers, resources and influence. Their 
principles and policies are no longer either ridiculed or 
ignored. They are generally recognized by thought- 
ful men and women in all parts of the world as sound 
and practicable. They have already received the 
sincere approval and open support of many of the 
foremost public men of the day and of many of the 
governments themselves. Certainly the cause of 
human brotherhood and international peace is going 
steadily on to complete success. 

Let none of our friends, therefore, feel the least 
discouraged because the annual Congress has failed. 
Our cause has not failed, or lost ground. It is cer- 
tainly much stronger at the present time than ever 
before. Its prospect of complete success in the near 
future looms large on the international horizon. 
Let us do another season's work for it which, in point 
of faith and earnest working devotion, shall put into 
the shade all that we have heretofore done. He that 
loses his life in this great cause shall find it again in 
the larger and richer and nobler life on which the 
world of men and of nations has already entered. 



Editorial Notes. 

The International Court established at 
The Central Cartago has proved from its short history 
ofjustice. a N that its friends could reasonably have 

expected of it. Louis Anderson, ex-Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of Costa Rica, one of the lead- 
ing delegates who established this Court at the Central 
American Conference held in Washington in 1907, said 
recently in an interview : 

" I believe the Court of Cartago, the Central American 
Court of Justice, has accomplished much. The award 
which was made in the Guatemala-Honduras- Salvador 
affair haw proved that the Court means business. It is 
an institution which is fixed, and its decrees will stand. 
I think it will be the most powerful influence for har- 
mony and peace, and will bring about the reign of im- 
provement and civilization which is destined to make 
Central America great and prosperous in future years." 

The success of this Court, the first permanent judicial 
body to sit regularly on cases between nations, will go 



far to rid the Central American Republics of their 
dangers of war, and, consequently, of their outlay for 
military preparations; but, more than that, it will give 
other nations new confidence in the efficacy of arbitral 
justice and confer upon them similar moral and economic 
benefits. To attain this end it will promote what has so 
long been needed and ought soon to be realized — a real 
High Court of the Nations with judges equitably appor- 
tioned among them according to some satisfactory stand- 
ard to be agreed upon. If these republics show that 
they respect justice, the great nations, who now hesitate 
to recognize the equality of the Central American States 
with themselves in .the constitution of an International 
Court, will be inclined to trust their cases to jurists 
appointed from small countries. And if the Latin 
Americans, as a whole, see that there is such a thing as 
international justice by means of courts, they will be 
more ready than they were at the time of the second 
Hague Conference to trust themselves to their stronger 
neighbors, if for any reason these should happen to pre- 
dominate in the choice of judges when the new Court of 
Arbitral Justice, proposed by the American delegates to 
the. second Hague Conference, is established. There- 
fore of Louis Anderson and his colleagues in Central 
America we expect much, and, for the world's sake as 
well as theirs, hope for the best possible results from 
their International Court. Humanity will be ennobled 
and its heroisms enriched wherever justice by law sup- 
ersedes injustice by force. 



The call sent out by President Alphonse 
Labor's Duty V erville, M. P., for the convention of the 

to Peace. ' ' 

Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, that 
was held in the city of Quebec in September, recognized 
emphatically the duty of the unions to discourage efforts 
that are now being made by the alarmists, in the name 
of imperial defense, to militarize Canada. That country 
has been hitherto, and we hope will continue to be, justly 
noted as a place where oppressive war debts and budgets 
for war preparations are unknown. Canada, like the 
United States, needs more money for the exploitation of 
her vast farming districts, the development of her manu- 
factures, the improvement of her roads and harbors, the 
extension of her docks, canals and railways, the erection 
of useful public buildings, and the promotion of edu- 
cation. She needs it for the welfare of her working 
classes, especially considering the depression of the past 
two years. 

" At no period in its history," said the call, " has the 
Congress had a more important duty to perform. Apart 
altogether from the important legislation of the Dominion 
Parliament and of the Provincial Legislatures, the ever 
pressing demands of the amelioration of industrial condi- 



